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XXVIII. — On the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. By 
Here M. G. Heemesdobf. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is approached from the Pacific 
Ocean by the Bay of La Ventosa, situated between 16° 11' 36" 
and 16° 12' 49" N. lat., and 95° 13' 26" and 95° 15' 52" long. w. 
from Greenwich. The harbour, or rather the roadstead, is formed 
by a promontory of yellow rock, called Terro Morro, rising 
abruptly from the sea, and affords shelter from westerly winds, 
but is otherwise quite exposed. By building a breakwater about 
half a mile long, from the promontory into the sea, I should 
think landing would be rendered quite safe. I never heard that 
any life was lost in landing, but I reckon very few persons get on 
shore without taking, nolens volens, a shower-bath, on account of 
the heavy surf. On my arrival in La Ventosa, in April, 1857, 
there was only one shanty ; but the late Louisiana Tehuantepec 
Company have since erected several buildings, which are already 
falling into decay, and the place seems doomed to become again 
as quiet and dreary as it ever was before. The port has been 
declared open, but there is, in fact, very little trade. A piquet 
guard, of some 20 soldiers, accompanied by as many women, are 
generally stationed here. 

Along the coast, in a westerly direction, various hillocks project 
into the sea, forming coves ; and in the same direction, at a distance 
of a few miles, is located the Salina de Santa Cruz, where, in dry 
seasons, quantities of salt are made by solar evaporation. The 
little bay of Santa Cruz is pronounced a safer harbour than La 
Ventosa. About 60 miles farther westward is the harbour of 
Huatulco, which used to be the seaport of Oaxaca when Mexico 
was under Spanish domination, but now-a-days it is quite aban- 
doned ; in the course of the whole year it is scarcely visited by 
more than a few little craft. 

Eastward from La Ventosa the country is a low sandy plain, 
covered with brushwood. At some distance begin lagoons, spread- 
ing under different denominations and shapes upwards of 50 
miles distant, being connected with the Pacific by a small channel, 
called Boca Carra. These lagoons are full of shoals and quick- 
sands, and can only be navigated by canoes; they are, besides, 
renowned for the great quantity of shrimps, fish, tortoises, alli- 
gators, and aquatic birds. The lagoons form together a great 
many islands and peninsulas, where game, as deer, hare, &c, are 
found in immense quantities. The inhabitants are Indians, de- 
scending from a tribe called Huaves. The coast, all the way 
down to Guatimala, is very low, and intersected by esteros, or 
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creeks, which can be navigated by canoes ; but there is no harbour 
between this and lstapa, or, as it is more frequently called, San 
Jose de Guatimala, distant from La Ventosa by sea about 300 
miles, and by laud 390 or 400 miles. 

An undulating plain, of alluvial soil, with some singular and 
prominent mountain-peaks, covered with light timber, extends to 
the northward for a distance of upwards of 40 miles. This plain 
is bounded on the west by several mountain ranges, and on the 
north by the Cerros Prieto, Masuatsa, and their easterly pro- 
longations. In an easterly direction it is partly bounded by the 
lagoons ; and farther east it is interrupted by the Sierra Madre, 
which approaches the Pacific at a distance of 20 miles. The 
whole country, seen from the summit of a hill, looks, with little 
exception, like a continuous forest ; and the buildings and fields 
under cultivation are so embowered in shrubs that they can 
hardly be discerned. The soil is a loam, unmingled with 
sand; and the most prominent feature of the vegetation is a 
cactus. It grows as a tree, of 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and 7 or 8 
feet high ; and then, branching out into smaller columns, similar 
to a candelabra, bears a palatable fruit, called pitava. In some 
parts are large groves of palm-trees, and all over the plain sandal 
and logwood are found, but not in great quantities. A number 
of rivers and streams descend from the mountains, draining the 
plain in various directions. The part beyond the Cerro Prieto 
presents quite another appearance. It is about 800 feet higher, 
and forms almost a continuous body of broken upland, prairies, 
and highlands, with occasional small valleys, fertile spots, and 
clumps of bushes and trees. Over a great part a little soil, 
lying on a calcareous or slate tufa, supports a vegetation of grass, 
affording pretty good pasture. A portion of these plateaux is 
covered with palm-trees. The whole is drained by the Amalaya 
and Hochapa creeks, and by the Matatengo, Pashine, Mongone, 
and Terabie rivers, besides a large number of smaller creeks. 
The belt eastward from La Urivela is connected with the Pacific 
plain by the portillo (gap) of Tarifa. Northward the plateaux 
extend towards the La Puerta River, for a distance of 40 miles. 
Three miles from the La Puerta the country begins to be covered 
with densely-wooded forests, and continues to be so for upwards of 
48 miles. From the mouth of the Jaltepec river, 25 miles from the 
La Puerta, the country is very low, and subject to partial inunda- 
tions from the Goatzacoalco and Jaltepec rivers. This level is 
interrupted by the Encantada mountain and some other ranges of 
hills, approaching the river Goatzacoalco from the west At the 
hacienda of Almagro, 12 miles from Arayucan, and about 40 
miles from Suchil, commences a moderately elevated table-land, 
partially wooded. Farther north are llanos, alternating with occa- 
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sional patches of timber, extending many miles in a northerly 
and westerly direction. Towards the Gulf of Mexico the surface 
of the country is very undulating, and the soil gravel and sandy 
loam, the hills being sometimes sparsely covered with a stunted 
growth of trees and bushes. The strip skirting the Goatzacoalco 
River is a rich sandy loam, sustaining a dense growth of vege- 
tation, and susceptible of profitable culture. Several large villages 
are situated in this portion, inhabited mostly by Indians, prin- 
cipally devoted to agriculture and stock-raising. Bordering the 
gulf is a strip of land, composed of sand-hills and low bottom, 
affording good pasture and separated from the mainland by a 
river. The east part is considered healthy, and is often visited by 
invalids to recruit their health. The east side of the Goatzacoalco, 
from the Uspanapa river, consists of a level plain, alternating 
with gently undulating hills, approached by high lands, which 
commence near the east side of the river, at Paronuevo. The 
greater part of the low plain is liable to be overflowed. The road 
from Minatitlan to Tabasco leads through this district, which 
is considered as rich and fertile as any other in the country. 
The portion between the Uspanapa and Choachapa rivers is formed 
by several extensive patreros, intersected by timber ; the whole 
subject to inundations. Farther south the surface is more broken 
and hilly, covered with a dense forest, extending to the Chima- 
lapa mountains. The highest ridge of these mountains — upwards 
of 40 miles from the Pacific Ocean — forms the dividing line be- 
tween the two oceans. They are united, south-east, through the 
Guinata mountain, with the Sierra Madre, which latter follows 
its main direction down to Guatimala; westward, the Chimalapa 
mountains are connected, through the Cerros de Albrisias, Con- 
vento and el Portillo de Tarifa, with the Cerros Piedra Parada, 
Espinosa, Masahuiata, and Prieto ; which mountains form the 
dividing ridge of the two oceans for the central part of the 
Isthmus. Through one of the gaps which are formed by the 
latter mountains, the railroad must pass, if ever one should be 
constructed through this Isthmus. The Guirhilona mountains — 
which are linked with the Cerro Prieto, through the Portillo of 
Chivela — connect farther west with higher mountains, extending 
in various directions over Mexico. 

The whole republic of Mexico presents no river which is navi- 
gated by steam, but several could be rendered fit to carry small 
steamboats, drawing from 18 to 24 inches of water. The most 
important river in this part is the Goatzacoalco, which may be con- 
sidered as the father of all the others. The denomination Goatza- 
coalco stands, in the idiom of the natives, for the word snake ; 
and the river, being in its whole length very crooked, well deserves 
that name. It collects its waters on the northern slope of the 
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.Chimalapa mountains from several branches, of which the prin- 
cipal is called El Corte. After being joined by the Chimalapilla, 
and 1 mile lower down by the Milagro river — both coming from 
the north-east — the course is south-west. The banks are pictu- 
resque ; in one place a projecting rock presents the form of an 
alligator. In descending farther, three tributaries enter the 
main river by the left bank. The first of these is the Milagro, 3 
miles lower down ; the second is the Iscualapa ; and the third 
is the Cayoltepec, about 6 miles from the latter. At the con- 
fluence of the said Iscualapa River, the mean direction becomes 
north-west. The Goatzacoalco has in the upper part of its course 
a great number of rendales (rapids). Many of them are strong 
and dangerous. Nineteen miles below Malatengo river is the 
mouth of the Serabia river. In the immediate vicinity is Mal- 
paso, formerly of some note, having been for a number of years 
the only place of embarkation and debarkation for all goods and 
products fetched across the Isthmus. Diagonally opposite to 
this place, on the right bank of the Goatzacoalco river, is the site 
of a colony, established in the year 1823, by French settlers, but 
long since abandoned. Now-a-days there exists no other settle- 
ment higher up the river than Suchil, distant 21 miles from the 
confluence of the Serabia. From here down, the river-banks begin 
to be a little more lively. Several monterias have built their 
dwellings alongside the river; and some farms and villages are 
either in progress of erection or already erected. The nearest per- 
manent settlement from here is La Vacaquena, a rancho and 
monteria, owned by a Spaniard. The river forms — close to the 
habitation, which is situated on the left bank — a very troublesome 
passage for canoes and rafts at low-water. About 1J mile beyond, 
14 miles from Suchil, by the river, is Brewer's Place, owned by 
an American lady, widow of a French gentleman. She possesses 
a pretty large stock of cattle, and cultivates vegetables and fruits, 
to be sold in Minatitlan. At a place called La Horqueta, about 
40 miles from Minatitlan, the river branches and forms a large 
island. The main arm turns to the right, and the other, after 
having made a large bend to the west, joins the main branch again, 
13 miles from Minatitlan. Several Indian settlements and corn- 
fields are situated on the banks of the western branch, called Brazo 
Mistan. On the other branch, called Brazo Apogongo, lie several 
ranchos, surrounded by patches of cultivated land. Descending 
farther the right shore of the river is flat, and liable to become 
temporarily inundated. Two considerable tributaries — the Uspa- 
napa and the Choachapa — flow in here by the right bank. The 
banks exhibit the same characteristics for nearly the whole length 
of the river. Sometimes they are sloping ; but more generally, 
particularly in the upper and middle region, both banks are 
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studded with luxuriant forests, with varied shades of green. 
When the whole bed of the river is filled with water, it assumes 
a most beautiful aspect. In some parts snags are very numerous, 
and the water is shallow and intricate ; but, nevertheless, it could 
be made navigable for light-draught steamers as far as Malpasa, 
and even higher up. The mouth of the river is situated in 
18° 8' 20" n. lat., and 94° 32' 50" long. w. from Greenwich ; and 
its length may be estimated at upwards of 200 miles. 

The next most important of streams is the Uspanapa, taking its 
rise in the unexplored region of the Chimalapa Mountains. It is 
navigable for a long distance, and has a great many monterias in 
its vicinity. At a distance of 1 8 miles from its mouth, on its right 
bank, some French emigrants commenced a colony in the year 
1823, but it has long been abandoned. Notwithstanding the 
favourable character of this river, there exists no other settlement 
on its margin than a few ranchos. The river joins the Goatza- 
coalco 3 miles from Minatitlan. 

The C/wachapa is another tributary to the Goatzacoalco. It is 
navigable for some distance, and also flows from the Chimalapa 
mountains ; runs almost parallel with the Uspanapa, and falls 
into the Goatzacoalco 4 miles above Minatitlan. 

The Chalchijapa, a stream taking its source in the Chimalapa 
mountains, joins the Goatzacoalco 14 miles below Suchil. No 
stream of any note enters higher up the Goatzacoalco, on the 
right bank. 

The Huasuntan takes its rise in the Suntla range of mountains, 
and is afterwards joined by the Chacalapa, which rises in a small lake 
3 miles south of Arayacan ; the course is then north-east. Towards 
the Gulf it branches. The principal arm turns to the right, and 
falls into the Goatzacoalco, under the name of Rio de las Cal- 
zadas, 4 miles from the Gulf. The left branch connects with the 
Gulf through a small channel, called La Barilla. 

The next tributary of the Goatzacoalco of any importance is 
El Rio de Jattepu. It rises in the mountains of Villa Atta, 
follows for the most part a course from west to east, and empties 
into the Goatzacoalco 3 miles below Suchil. The banks of the 
upper regions are inhabited by Mijes ; and the river is navigable 
for boats as far as Tatla, or Algodonal, about 50 miles from the 
mouth. 

About 24 miles from the mouth, on the right bank, there are 
two caves, of apparently considerable extent. One was perfectly 
dry when I passed ; the other I entered with a canoe, but, for 
want of light, I could not explore it. On the same side, about 
12 miles lower down, stands Hargusana. If the farce which the 
Louisiana-Tehuantepec Company was playing for a certain time 
in this country could have been continued longer, Hargusana 
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would have become a large place. In the first place, it was selected 
to become the head of the river-navigation, instead of Suchil ; and 
secondly, it was the point where the projected railroad from ocean 
to ocean was to cross the river. For a considerable distance to the 
right, the river-banks form densely-wooded highlands ; and the left 
banks are low and flat, intersected by a few streams running from 
north-west to south-east. The current is generally stronger than 
in the Goatzacoalco, and the river full of snags, which, however, 
did not prevent the little steamer Suchil making several trips to 
Hargusana. 

El Jumnapa, generally called La Puerta, is a river, rising in a 
mountainous district lying south from the Jaltepec river. It is 
navigable for boats during six months, to the point where the Com- 
pany's waggon-road intersects the stream. A few miles below the 
Pass, the Portugero river enters by the left bank, and the river con- 
tinues a course in an easterly direction ; but it has so many sharp 
turns, that I should think it would be very troublesome and dan- 
gerous to navigate it by steamers. Seven miles above Suchil the 
river joins the Goatzacoalco. Over the Jumnapa River the said 
Louisiana-Tehuantepec Company built a bridge ; but it was so 
badly constructed that the high water took it away before it was 
finished. The La Puerta Pass now forms the embarcadero, in the 
rainy season, for the products which are brought down from the 
Pacific side, to be forwarded to the Gulf coast, and vice versa. 

The Serabia River takes its rise in two forks on the northern 
slope of a mountain-range west from Si Domingo ; runs first from 
west to north, and afterwards, taking an eastern direction, dis- 
charges itself into the Goatzacoalco, north of Malpaso. The 
Serabia has water enough to be navigable for canoes all the year 
round ; but it has several rocky barriers in its bed, which impede 
navigation. 

El Mongone River comes from the mountains of San Juan 
Guichicovi, and joins the Malatengo after a short course. 

El PachinS takes its source near Guichicovi, and falls into the 
Malatengo, 4 miles below the town. 

El Malatengo is formed by the rivers of Petapa, Del Banco, and 
those creeks which descend from the Guicsila Mountain. After- 
wards the Malatengo is joined by El Rio de Amaloya, El Rio de 
Tarifa, and numerous other creeks which drain the plateaux 
situated north from Cerro Prieto. 

El Rio Verde is formed by the junction of El Banco del Marques 
(creek) and the Torrentera de Guihelona. It runs from north-west 
to south-east, and discharges itself into Laguna Superior, near the 
Salina de Juchitan, distant from the town about 12 miles. 

El Rio de los Perros (Dog River), rising in the mountain of 
Sta. Maria de Guineyate, falls into Laguna Superior, about 9 
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miles below Juchitan. In the summer season the river near Istal- 
tepec becomes almost entirely dry, but farther down the water 
appears again. 

El Rio de Tehuantepec has its source on the southern slopes of 
the mountains of Villa Alta ; its course is mostly from north-west 
to south-east. It waters Tecuisitlan, Jalapa, and Tehuantepec, and 
discharges itself into the Bay of La Ventosa. In April, May, &c, 
the time when the south wind prevails, the bar of the river is 
entirely obstructed by sand. 

Some more streams of note are the Chicapa and the Ostuta, 
both situated on the east. The first rises in some parts of the 
Sierra de Chimalapa, to the east of San Miguel. The second has 
its source in the same mountains, but more to the east. After 
having augmented the volume of its water through the junction of 
various tributaries, it follows a direction from north to south-west, 
and empties itself into the most eastern lagoon. 

The stream Chicapa passes near the town of San Miguel, La 
Venta, and a great many ranchos; and flows, after a course from 
north to south, into the Laguna Superior. 

The rivers I have enumerated, and also many creeks, afford an 
abundance of water-power ; but there is neither grist nor saw mill 
to be seen in the whole country. All the rivers on the Pacific 
side, having a strong current, are not well adapted for navigation ; 
but the Goatzacoalco, with its eastern tributaries, and the Jaltepec, 
could be made capable of forming a safe water-communication. 

There are three different climates on the Isthmus. In the plain 
of Tehuantepec and along the coast the rainy season sets in in 
June, and lasts until October. The temperature of this part is 
higher than that of the remainder, and the country is generally 
considered very salubrious ; the air being pure and clear. The 
heat produces perspiration, and gives no feeling of oppression in 
breathing. The nights are cool. The mountain range — Cerro 
Prieto, &c, which approaches within 20 miles of the lagoons in the 
south-west — is the climatic boundary between the Pacific division 
and the central part. On those tablelands the rainy season lasts 
longer, and the heat is comparatively moderate ; the nights are 
also cooler. Farther north, descending towards the level of the 
Atlantic, the heat begins again ; everything is affected by damp- 
ness, and heavy dews lie around in the morning. The rain 
falls in greater or less abundance for 10 months in the year. The 
country is proportionally insalubrious; the nights pleasant; and 
heavy thunder-storms occur very often. The hottest season is in 
April and May ; the coldest days in November and December. 
The most prevalent diseases — principally on the Atlantic side — are 
chills, intermittent fevers, biliary and gastric derangements, pleu- 
risy, and other malarious diseases. • 
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The Indians, who are by far the most numerous portion of the 
inhabitants of the Isthmus, are descendants of various once power- 
ful tribes. They are not without intelligence. In many points 
they are much behind in civilisation ; but, in matters which are 
within the sphere of their observation, they show more intelligence 
than is to be met with in uneducated people of other countries. 
They are fond of music ; every village possessing a musical band, 
which, although very defective, answers for the purpose. They, 
when under compulsory circumstances, are capable of great acti- 
vity, and of enduring much fatigue ; but in their ordinary avoca- 
tions they are tardy and irregular. Being of a pacific disposition, 
they would, doubtless, become both useful and industrious, if they 
could be blessed with a good government. Schools have not yet 
received the attention which their importance demands ; in fact, 
there seems to be among many of the people a great indifference in 
regard to them. The inhabitants are well-shaped, and of a 
yellow or dark complexion. Pintos are only found in the Pacific 
division and in the central part. Cutaneous eruptions and leprous 
diseases are sometimes met with among the population. The 
common dress consists of a hat of some weight, white shirt, and 
loose cotton pants, called calzonillos. Instead of shoes, they wear 
sandals, or go barefooted. The women of the Japateco race 
evince some exterior charms in their national costume, which con- 
sists in plaiting the hair in two folds, and winding it around the 
head, often interspersed with flowers, in the old Grecian style. 
From the hind part of the head descends a white flowing dress, 
reaching to the shoulders, and called guaypil. Around the 
chest they throw a kind of Vandyke, called guaypitote, which 
attractively reveals the often well-moulded arms and a rising 
bosom. Around the waist is wrapped a piece of home-made 
cotton-stuff, called iiiagua, fastened with a girdle, and reaching to 
the feet. They also go barefooted. Children in a state of nudity, 
among the male sex, are common. The women, like those in 
other countries, are fond of ornaments and jewels; they adorn 
themselves with beads, corals, and eardrops, of more or less value. 
Their bearing is stately and composed ; but their manners in 
regard to morals are most blameable. They are lazy, not very 
clean in their habits, eating the insects from the bushy heads 
of their children and other kindred, knowing nothing about 
cookery or sewing, and ill-fitted to make good housewives. The 
apparel of the other tribes of the Isthmus differs little from 
that of the Japatecos. The wants of the natives are few, and easily 
supplied. Corn is the staff of life for the whole country, and 
the national dish is black beans. The regular fare is, for break- 
fast, a kind of dough, called atole, made of corn or rice, and some 
hot tortillas. At dinner they eat black beans, cooked in an 
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earthen pot, and tortillas. Atole, tortillas, a piece of tarago, dried 
beef, fried on the embers, make up the bill of fare for the evening. 
These tortillas, eaten instead of bread, are made from crushed 
corn, worked into a flat shape by women, and baked on an earthen 
pan, called comale. For their use in travelling they make cakes in 
the same shape, called toyopozel, to be eaten cold and dry. They 
are similar to those cakes which the Israelite population in Ger- 
many make at Easter feast, and which they call Mutzenkuchen. 
In taking their meals, the natives use neither spoons nor forks ; 
and neither table nor chair is wanted. The whole business is 
done in the Turkish fashion. Coffee is rarely taken by the natives ; 
those who can afford it, take chocolate. The liquor for the labour- 
ing population is crushed maize, imbibed in cold water ; the juice 
furnishing a beverage agreeable to the taste, and quite refreshing. 
The country which comprises the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
contains an average population of 62,000 souls, living mostly in 
compact villages, of which I here give some account. 

Villages. 

ITuilotepec is a pretty village at the foot of a hill on the left bank of the 
river, about 9 miles from Tehuantepec and 5 miles from La Ventosa. It 
contains 250 inhabitants, who cultivate corn and subsist mostly on the pro- 
duct of fishing in the adjacent lagoons. 

Tehuantepec, the capital of the department, is beautifully situated on both 
sides of a river ; the part on the northern bank being by far the most important. 
The town is divided into 16 barrios (districts), and every barrio has its chapel, 
more or less large. The only building of note is the cathedral, built in the year 
1530 by the last Cacique, Cocipopi. Under the same roof with the church is 
the convent of the Franciscans, now occupied by a garrison of soldiers, and a 
smaller building is inhabited by the priest. With the exception of these build- 
ings and a few more scattered over the town, the houses are made of adobe, with 
flat roofs, and one storey in height ; the interior being laid out with brick pave- 
ments, and sometimes furnished with mats. The buildings of the lower class 
are thatched with palm-leaves, and form but one piece, without window or 
chimney. In the midst of the town is the plaza, with a covered market, 
where every product of the country can be found for sale, and where the 
national manners are shown. The town is the seat of the jefe politico (governor), 
and of a judge of the first instance, and is governed by an ayuntamiento (city 
council), composed of three alcaldes assisted by sixteen regidores or aldermen. 
There are also two different branches of custom-house administration. The 
one, charged with the internal taxation, is called Aduana Terrestre ; and 
the other, collecting the duties levied on goods imported or exported by sea, is 
styled Aduana Maritima. The town possesses several stores, mostly kept by 
half-caste Spaniards, three billiard-saloons, and one hotel — kept by a French- 
man. The inhabitants number about 14,000 souls, of which the greatest part 
are remnants of Zapatecos — once a powerful tribe of Indians — who have pre- 
served their own idiom. Their industry consists in the manufacture of leather, 
buckskins, saddles, shoes, cotton-cloth, silken sashes, hats, silver-ware, and 
pottery. A great portion of the environs can be irrigated, and is conse- 
quently cultivated with corn, some vegetables, and a great variety of fruit- 
trees. Some tracts of land yield two crops of corn per } 7 ear. 

Mestiyuila is a small village, situated north-west from Tehuantepec on the 
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road to Basaca, distant 3 miles ; the inhabitants, numbering 260 head, culti- 
vate com, fruits, and esculents, and raise cattle. 

Macotepec is a very small village pleasantly situated at the foot of the Cerros 
de los Amates, 12 miles north from Tehuantepec ; a beautiful stream runs 
through the settlement, which contains 150 inhabitants, who cultivate corn, 
indigo, beans, &c, having the advantage of irrigation on the greatest part of 
their land. 

La Crimega, a stock -rancho most beautifully situated, and surrounded by 
water-power, lies half-way from Chihuitan. 

Comitanillo, situated eastward from Flacotepec, contains about 250 inhabit- 
ants, who cultivate corn, indigo, sugar-cane, &c. The position of the village 
being very low, the environs are subject to inundation. In consequence of this 
the place is very sickly, and the number of the population is decreasing. 

Santa Maria Quineyate lies on the headwaters of the Dog River ; it con- 
tains 280 inhabitants, who cultivate only what they require for their own 
support. 

Laollaga is an insignificant village situated on the creek of the same name, 
with 130 inhabitants, who cultivate corn, indigo, and sugar-cane. 

Chihuitan is a little town with a beautiful church and some nice build- 
ings. Here is annually held, on the fourth Friday in Lent, a considerable 
fair, where opportunity is given to buy anything that the country produces. 
A channel of the beautiful Laollaga runs through the village, which is sur- 
rounded by fertile patches of land. The inhabitants, numbering 650 souls, 
cultivate corn, indigo, esculents, and some fruits. 

Santa Cruz is a sugar-plantation near the Dog River, 2£ miles from Chi- 
huitan. The machinery is driven by water-power, but everything is old- 
fashioned. The sugar-field, of which the area may be calculated at 256 acres, 
requires to be replanted. Last year it did not yield more than 600 arrobas of 
sugar. 1 arroba equals 25 lbs. 

San Oeronimo, situated on the right bank of the Dog River, has a fine 
church, and some other substantial buildings. The inhabitants, in number 
600 souls, are industrious, and cultivate corn, indigo, esculents, &c. 

Istaltepec, a neat town situated 5 miles farther down the river, possesses a 
beautiful church, plaza with covered market-place, and two stores. The in- 
habitants are industrious and laborious ; they cultivate corn, indigo, and escu- 
lents, and possess also some stock. Here the road leads across the river. 

Espinal is a pretty village containing 400 inhabitants, who cultivate corn, 
indigo, &c. It is distant from Istaltepec half a mile. 

Juchitan, the second town on the southern division of the isthmus, is 
situated on the left bank of the Dog River, 4 miles from Espinal, and 18 miles 
from Tehuantepec. It possesses three stores, but very few substantial build- 
ings. The inhabitants, in number nearly 6000, are industrious and laborious ; 
at the same time they are a warlike people, and meddle in all political struggles, 
which occur constantly in this unhappy country. About 8 miles from the town, 
near the point where the Bstero de Estaca falls into Laguna Superior, is situated 
a Salina belonging to the said town, where salt is obtained in the same way as 
in Santa Cruz, viz., by solar evaporation. 

The settlements on the peninsulas formed by the lagoons along the Pacific 
coast are : — 

San Mateo, standing on the most southern peninsula, is the residence of a 
priest, and contains 1000 inhabitants, who cultivate a little corn, and raise 
horses, mules, donkeys, and sheep. 

Santa Maria del Mar lies more towards the east, near the Boca Carra. Its 
inhabitants, numbering about 800 souls, pursue almost the same occupation as 
the population of San Mateo. 

San Dionisio is situated more north, on a small strip of land, separated by 
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the Canal Santa Teresa from the continent. The inhahitants cultivate very 
little, and support themselves chiefly by fishing. 

San Francisco Istaltepec is the last village, inhabited by the descendants of 
a tribe called Huaves. The only means of subsistence of this miserably poor 
people is by fishing. There is no sign of cultivation to be seen around the 
settlement, which lies almost on the most eastern extremity of the lagoons. 

A large tract of land, partly situated in the central part of the isthmus, was 
given by the Spanish Crown to Ferdinand Cortez as a fief. This estate is 
known under the name of El Marquisano. The limits have never been clearly 
defined. The present owners, a party from Oaxaca, claim an area of 4A 
leagues. According to their statement, the boundary lines of their claim 
would commence at a point near the head-waters of the Rio Verde, running in 
an easterly direction to the Rio de Lazadero, then running north for a short 
distance, following a line north-west to the Majada Range ; hence running 
south along the Cerro de Guaycamayo through the Portillo de la Chivela to 
Rio Verde, comprising the whole range of Cerro Prieto and its eastern pro- 
longation, the ranchos de la Matadel, Agua Caliente, de la Venta, de San 
Pablo, de Llano Grande, Chicapa Arriba, de Agua Escondido, St. Yago, 
Tarifa, Chivela, Amoloya, &c, with a population of about 400 souls, whose 
principal occupation is to attend to the numerous cattle which the owners keep 
in the last-named ranchos. A great number of smaller stock-ra«cfa>s are 
located on the Marquisano, belonging to other people, who pay a nominal rent 
to the owners and raise their stock separately. Very little land adapted to 
agriculture is found within the boundaries of the said estate. North-east from 
the hacienda de Tarifa, at a distance of about 18 miles, lies 

San Miguel de Chimalapa, on the right bank of the Chicapa, near the junc- 
tion with the creeks Xoxocata, coming from north, and Monetza, flowing 
from a westerly direction. The village is surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, and contains about 460 inhabitants, who are given to the culture of 
corn, beans, peta, and rice, and fabricate hammocks, layos, &c. Hence a bridle- 
road leads over the dividing ridge to a little place called La Cofradia, 8 miles 
distant. The huts of this settlement are embowered in the woods. 

Santa Maria de Chimalapa is distant from the latter place 22 miles by a 
very bad road, and is situated on the right bank of the Milagro River. The 
distance from the town to the Goatzacoalco River is 3J miles. The place is 
peopled by the remnants of a tribe called the Zoques. Although good- 
hearted, they are deplorably ignorant. They cultivate corn, hardly sufficient 
for support, tobacco, rice, beans, and pumpkins. The oranges of this place 
and those of the Rogradia and San Miguel are renowned as the be3t on the 
isthmus. Near the Arroyo de Otates, on the road from Tarifa to Santa Maria, 
stands a new settlement, composed of a few shanties, inhabited by Zoques, 
which is called Tierra Blanca. The inhabitants of this and of another new 
settlement along the Tarifa River are given to stock-raising. North-west from 
the last point lies 

El Barrio (de la Solidad), built on an elevated ridge of slate, in a healthy 
position, alongside a stream ; it has about 1200 inhabitants, who are tall, 
strapping fellows of a dark complexion, called Zambos (mulattos), a half-caste 
between the Indian and the Negro. They understand no other language 
than Spanish ; and cultivate corn, a little indigo, and raise stock. 

Santa Maria de Petapa has a beautiful church with an organ, is the resi- 
dence of the priest, and was formerly a place of some importance ; but since the 
year when the cholera and other diseases made havoc among the natives, the 
town has daily decreased. It has yet about 1100 inhabitants, who cultivate 
corn, rice, beans, indigo, cabbages, and some fruits. The place has two 
stores, and is the spat also of the internal custom-house. 

San. Domingo is a village \h mile north-west from thence, which was, 
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some years back, one of the richest settlements of the isthmus. The popula- 
tion was formerly principally given to the cultivation of the nopal-plant, to the 
rearing of the cochineal insect, and to the cultivation of indigo ; but since 
these dyes have been superseded by chemical equivalents, and consequently 
their value so much reduced, the Indians were induced to abandon entirely 
the nopaleros, and to cultivate indigo. The consequence was a universal 
poverty, from the effects of which the inhabitants have not yet recovered, 
and there is little probability of their recovering in many years. The situation 
of the place, on a plateau backed by high mountains, having at its base a 
stream of the finest water, is extremely healthy. The houses — many of them 
made of adobe, with flat roofs — are in a dilapidated state. In the environs 
grow a great many fruit-trees, from the produce of which the population, in 
number 800, maintains itself during some months. 

Guichicovi (San Juan de) stands on the top of a mountain-ridge, 18 miles 
north of Petapa, in a very healthy position, surrounded by other lofty moun- 
tains. The buildings are mere huts ; the church, a stone structure, commenced 
in an ambitious style, a long time ago, has to this day not been finished. 
According to a vulgar tradition, some obscurity hangs over its foundation. 
The inhabitants, to the number of more than 6000, are descendants of the 
Mijes tribe ; they profess and practise the Catholic religion, yet some preserve 
many of their native rites and superstitions. They retain their original lan- 
guage, and constitute a sober and laborious population ; they devote them- 
selves to agriculture, and provide the greatest part of the isthmus with 
panella, corn, rice, beans, and plantains. Their fields are scattered all over 
the country, sometimes at a distance of 20 miles and upwards. The pride of 
a Mije is to possess as many mules as possible, and all the money he is able to 
make he carefully accumulates for increasing the number of his favourite 
animals — no matter if he has any use for them or not. On the Atlantic divi- 
sion, the principal town is 

Acayucan (San Martin) ; a nice town, situated about 50 miles from Suchil, 
in a northern direction, and only accessible from thence in dry seasons. The 
place is garrisoned by detachments of soldiers, and is, besides, the seat of the 
jefe pditico and of the judge of the first instance. Some inland trade is car- 
ried on by the pass of San Juan, on the margin of the river of the same 
name 20 miles distant. The number of the inhabitants is just 6000, and they 
cultivate corn, sugar-cane, tobacco, beans, vegetables, and fruits. In the 
environs, which are well cultivated, there are some coffee-plantations. 

Plata is a little village south-east from Acayucan, with 360 inhabitants. 

Socvmusco lies 3 miles from Acayucan, on the road to Minatitlan, with 
1200 inhabitants, who cultivate cotton, &c. 

Tesitepec is situated 6 or 7 miles south-east from Acayucan, and as many 
miles from the Brazo Mistan. It contains about 2404 inhabitants, all 
Indians. 

Jatipan is pleasantly situated ; its streets and plaza form a greensward. 
Close to the town is an artificial peak, erected in honour of Dofia Malincha, 
mistress of Heman Cortez, whose birthplace was somewhere near here. 
From the summit of the mound one has a fine view over the adjacent 
country. 

Ohimamua, 5 miles north from Jatipan, is a handsomer place than the 
last-named village ; and there are a good many brick buildings, built in a beau- 
tiful style, here. The town possesses several stores, and a fonda kept by a 
Mexican lady. The place is a favourite resort of the gentry of Minatitlan, 
distant about 10 miles. The inhabitants number 1600 souls, and cultivate 
almost everything which is cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

Otiapa is a neat village 1J mile from Chimamua, with 850 inhabitants — - 
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Indians — who fabricate earthenware, and are partly employed in the monterias 
as axemen. 

Cosuliacaqtie is a large Indian village, 7 miles from Minatitlan, built on a 
plateau, and contains about 2400 inhabitants, who plant sugar-cane, corn, 
plantains, &c. Some of them are working in the monterias, while others are 
employed as boatmen on the river. 

Minatitlan, or, as it is called by the natives, La Fahrica, is a little town 
situated on the left bank of the Goatzacoalco, 20 miles from its mouth. 
Being the head of ship-navigation and the outlet on the north for all produc- 
tions shipped from the isthmus, it is consequently of some importance. 
Several extensive mercantile houses are in operation, among which I cite that 
of Daniel Price, Esq. Half the buildings are built of timber brought from 
the States : there are very few houses of brick or adobe ; those of the natives 
being mostly put up in the fashion of the country, and covered with palm-leaves. 
The town is generally garrisoned by a small detachment of soldiers : it is the 
seat of a jefe politico. There are also a custom-house and a post-office in the 
place. From September to January there are sometimes eight or ten vessels 
lj'ing on the levee to wait for loads of mahogany-wood, but at other times 
there are seldom more than one or two. The average depth of the river close 
to the landing is 11 feet. Notwithstanding that the town is situated on an 
elevated ridge running from the river to the back of the village, it is pro- 
nounced insalubrious, being on two sides surrounded by swamps. 

At the mouth of the Goatzacoalco there is a little fort, surrounded by a few 
huts, which I understand is at present dismantled. Among the haciendas and 
other minor settlements in the Atlantic division of the isthmus, on the west 
bank of the Goatzacoalco, are the ranchos de Tierra Nueva, Buena Vista, 
Frangipan, Flocoteno, Almagro, &c. 

On the eastern banks of the Goatzacoalco are — 

Ishuatlan, an Indian village, distant 4 miles from Paso Nuevo, the ferry-place 
on the Goatzacoalco, and within 7 miles of the sea-coast. The place contains 
about 760 inhabitants, who cultivate com, sugar-cane, cotton, fruits, &c. 

Molacan is another Indian town, a little more considerable, situated on the 
top of a ridge that overlooks a beautiful country. The inhabitants, num- 
bering 1000 souls, devote themselves to the cultivation of the same products 
as the foregoing population. 

I never went farther east, and consequently can say nothing positive about 
the population and the country. Higher up the Goatzacoalco river, on an 
elevated hill, on the right bank of the Brazo Apontyo, about 8 miles above 
the junction of the Brazo Mistan, 20 miles above Minatitlan, is 

Hidalgotitlan, but more frequently known as Los Almagros. It contains 
about 400 inhabitants, who possess some cattle, and cultivate corn, tobacco, 
rice, sugar-cane, and some fruits. There are only two coffee-plantations and 
one of cocoa here. 

Gimpinoloya is a settlement of Indians on both sides of the Goatzacoalco, 
about 3 miles above the horqueta. The inhabitants are poor, mostly employed 
in monterias or as boatmen. Another settlement, called Pinas Blancas, 
situated a short distance above, is of so little interest that one may be pardoned 
for passing it over in silence. 

In regard to agriculture there are two peculiarities, which are at the same 
time drawbacks to the development of this branch of industry, viz., that the 
prairie land does not produce any crop, and that no produce keeps longer than a 
couple of months. Locusts, blackbirds, and inundations prove sometimes 
very serious to different crops. The implements used are a wooden plough of 
very primitive construction and a rnachee. On the Paci6c division, Mexican 
labour in the field is paid with 18 or 25 reals per diem, and on the Atlantic, 
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working hands are dearer. In the monterias a hand gets 3 bits a day and 
found. The late Louisiana-Tehuantepec Company paid the same wages. 

Pkodtjctions. 

The chief products of this country are : — 
, Corn, cultivated in all sections. The mode of culture in the plain of 
Tehuantepec is similar to that in other countries ; they generally raise two 
crops, one in the dry season through the medium of irrigating, and another in the 
rainy season. In the central part, where the corn-fields are often on steep and 
rocky hills, after having cut the brush and burnt it down, the seed is put into 
small holes a few inches deep, made with a stick and covered with the hand or 
with the foot : no other preparation of the soil is required. As soon as young 
grass and weeds begin to appear, they are removed with the machete. The land 
around Petapa produces but one profitable crop every 8 or 10 years ; the time 
of sowing is in May, and the harvest in September and October. Farther north 
and east the soil is so rich that the same spot can be cultivated every year with 
lucrative results. The inhabitants from Petapa, El Barrio, and S. Domingo 
occupy patches of land in those regions, where they regularly every year make 
a crop of corn ; time of planting is in December, and time of harvesting April 
and May. The Indians living on the Atlantic division sow and harvest in 
every season. 

Black beans, cultivated all. over the country, put in the ground like corn : 
time of planting, May, June, July ; time of ripening, three months. 

Rice, planted in the central and northern parts, sowed the same way as corn ; 
time of putting it into the ground April ; the crop is ripe in October. Shelling 
is done by pounding the rice in a wooden mortar. 

Indigo, cultivated on the Pacific coast and around Petapa. The seed is 
sown in the month of May, and the plant cut in September. The method of 
extracting the dye is by putting the branches into a large vat, containing 
cold water, leaving them for a sufficient time, say twenty-four hours, and 
stirring from time to time. The upper water is then lowered and the lower 
pressed in smaller pots, until the solid part is deposited ; the residuum is then 
put into little bags, to get entirely free from water, and afterwards exposed 
to the sun for drying. 

Sugar-cane, cultivated all over the country in the usual method of the West 
Indies. The cane is generally fit for cutting in the winter months. The 
product obtained is very coarse and black, and chiefly employed to be mixed 
with cacao. For the use of the population they fabricate a yellow stuff, called 
panella ; which is nothing else than cane-juice, boiled and dried by smoke 
without being clarified. 

Pita, obtained from the plant called fatle (Bromelia), which is raised near 
S. Miguel de Chimalapa, and on the Atlantic coast. The pita is used instead 
of hemp-thread by saddlers and shoemakers. 

Tobacco is raised at Santa Maria de Chimalapa, and in almost every village 
on the Atlantic coast. The best kind comes from Huimangillo, a town 
situated on the road from Minatitlan to Tabasco. 

The vegetables raised on the Pacific side are pumpkins, garbanzos, green 
peas, tomatos, camote, sweet potatoes, garlic, and onions of a very diminutive 
size. On the Atlantic division they cultivate several kinds of lettuce, cabbage, 
and peas. As vegetable diet the buds of the prickly pear, verdulata, and 
yerba santa are also used. Experimental crops with cacao have been made 
on the lower Goatzacoalco, but with no promising results. Coffee yields satis- 
factorily, but for want of a market there is little encouragement to plant any. 
Cotton is cultivated on the Pacific coast, between La Ventosa and Acapulco, 
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also on the Upper Jaltepee and in the settlements along the Gulf coast. 
Cochineal planting has been entirely abandoned, as well as obtaining gum from 
the tree siphonia elastica. North of Acagucan they still gather some vanilla. 
Fencing is troublesome work, as no timber lasts longer than one or two years. 
Hedging is preferable, where it can be done with maclura plant, maguey 
willow, or with the cirneta-tree. 

The fruits of the country are : — 

Ananas (pineapples), cultivated in all parts, chiefly on the Atlantic coast, 
ripe in July. 

Agucate, on the Pacific coast and on the central part ; ripe, July. 

Anona, custard apple, several species in all parts. 

Caputin, a kind of cherry, very sweet ; ripe, April to September. 

Cirneta, a kind of plum, of a sourish taste ; ripe, May. 

Chaiotte, the fruit of a vine, growing in the central part. 

Cocos, on the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Citrons (Citrus limita), all over the country. 

Banana, in every part ; ripe in every season. 

Cordnan, a fruit of the shape of a pine apple ; ripe, October. 

Corozo, on the Atlantic division ; ripe, April to July. 

Cocoyol in the central part. The kernels of the fruit furnish an excellent 
oil. Prom the juice of the tree an agreeable drink is obtained. 

Ouayaba, two species ; one growing on a middle-sized tree, and the other on 
a small shrub. 

Grapes, little black berries, in the central part. 

Oranados, on the Pacific coast. 

Lemons, in every part ; ripe in all seasons. 

Mancos, chiefly on the Atlantic ; ripen in July. 

Nanche, a little fruit of the size of a cherry ; ripe in July. 

Oranges, all over the country ; ripe from September to January. In Chimalapa 
they are ripe from September to the month of April. 

Papayo, the fruit of the papaco-tree, ripe in April and May. 

Pitayo, the fruit of a cactus, Pacific coast ; ripe in May and June. 

Plantains, all over the country. 

Melons, water and musk melons, chiefly on the Atlantic division ; ripe in 
April and May. 

Tamarinde, on the Pacific division ; ripe in February to May. 

Chico zapote, on the Pacific ; ripe in every season. 

Zapote negro, ripe in July. 

Zapote colarado, also called mansey, grows in great quantity in the foTests of 
the Goatzacoalco. 

A good many of these fruits possess a great quantity of seed in comparison 
with the pulp. 

As the Isthmus presents a country divided into regions, each different from 
the other in topography and temperature, it may easily be understood that the 
character of its vegetation must be varied. A great variety of cactus grow on 
the Pacific coast, while hardly any are found farther northward. Cocoa and 
other fruit-trees do well around Tehuantepec, but none of these can be found 
in the mountainous district of the centre. Brazil and sandal wood can only 
be found on the Pacific. Wild silk grows near the hacienda of Tarifa, Many 
valuable and ornamental timber-trees are only seen on the Atlantic declivity, 
viz., Brazil, cascalote, fresno, fonote, mahogany, mangle, macayo, &c. Some 
timber is common to both divisions, as acacia, amate, encina, guayaba, palo 
moro, mulato, wild orange, cedar, ceiba, rosewood, achate, ule, figara, 
guanacaste, &c. 

Several species of pitch-pine (ocate), rich in turpentine, grow in the elevated 
section of the central part. 
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A variety of dyewoods are met all over the country, viz., acliote, guisache, 
ebano-verde, &c. Medicinal plants are found dispersed over various* localities. 
Thousands of creeping plants, decked with blossoms of delicious fragrance, 
bend from every tree. There is a great number of plants, curious and well 
worth the attention of the botanist. The vegetation is really exuberant in the 
northern division, and this is the only part where emigrants should be directed 
to settle, if any are ever induced to try their fortunes in this country by farm- 
ing. It would take, any how, men of no little perseverance, courage, and 
means to brave the diseases and physical difficulties which the natural condition 
of the country presents. It is a well established fact that white people are 
not fit to do much outside work in this country. After the rainy season sets 
hi, there reigns an epidemic among the natives working in the monterias, 
which chiefly attacks those who come from the Pacific division. 

The domestic animals are horses, mules, cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, chickens, 
dogs, cats, &c. No attention is paid to the breeding of animals. The horses 
are used as saddle-beasts and sometimes for draught, in which case the load is 
attached to the saddle-bow or to the animal's tail. Single cattle are often 
conducted in the latter way : I several times saw fierce-looking steers walking, 
quietly behind a raguero on horseback, tied to the horse's tail. The wild 
animals are the tiger, or ounce, yellow with black streaks : he is of a somewhat 
ferocious character, although he seldom attacks men. I met several in different 
localities by day and by night, but was never troubled by them. The tiger is 
hunted with dogs ; and, being occasionally made to stand at bay, the hunter 
has sufficient time for a good, deliberate shot. 

The jaguar is almost of the same size as the ounce : instead of streaks, his 
skin is marked with black spots. 

The lion or puma is of a pale yellow colour, without mane : he has the same 
shape as the Californian lion, but inferior in size. 

The lioncillo is a diminutive species of the same animal, entirely of black 
colour. 

The tigrillo, or ocelot, is a small sizedtiger : the skin is white with black spots. 

The tapir, by the natives called la danta, is of the size of a donkey, of deep 
brown colour. While I was in the country I only saw two specimens, male and 
female, last spring near the Jaltepec. We fired from a short distance with 
several guns, loaded with shot, at them ; but all this took so little effect on 
their skins, that they went off like lightning. 

The fox, called by the natives gato monte. 

The racoon, called also el tejon. 

The weasel or the faquatche. 

The ant-eater, and the armadillo (the latter curious because his body is 
covered with a shell), the iguana, the deer, hares, rabbits, two species of wild 
hogs : the one of the size of a pig of a few months, with a gland on his back, 
from which a fetid secretion is exuded ; the other of the size of a little pig 
1 to 2 months old, short eared and short tailed, of black colour, and called 
el senzo. Various species of monkeys, among them the "howling monkey, 
whose cries often resound in the woods like the roar of some monstrous beast. 
Black and gray squirrels, the opossum, cats, and vampires. The latter infest 
some localities, where men and animals are subject to its attacks. 

Birds of various descriptions, of which some are remarkable for the gaudiness 
of their colours, as the eagle, the crow, the guaycamaca, several species of 
parrots, the toucan with large bill, the oriole with his hanging nest, the lark, 
the paco, the magpie, the woodpecker, the redbird, the mocking-bird, the 
swallow, the king-vulture, and several other varieties, the colubri, pigeons, 
and turtledoves, wagtail, &c. The pheasant abounds in the forests of the 
Goatzacoalco. The pava, a kind of wild turkey, the chachalaca, besides a 
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great variety of partridges, quails, &c. The aquatic birds are — the flamingo, 
ducks, cranes, pelicans, herons, &c. Of reptiles there are a great many found 
— alligators, snakes, iguanas, lizards, turtle, tortoise, &c. Fish oi various 
classes are found in all the rivers and creeks. The Indians secure them by 
placing creels, or by using the taruya. A very blameable manner of catching 
fish is also to throw a species of vine (sapindus) into the water, by which 
means the fish gets stupefied, and in consequence is readily taken. It often 
happens that the stupefaction is so strong that the fish does not recover from it- 
Bees are always found in the natural cavities of the trees. All over the 
country are found ants in immense numbers, spiders, frogs, toads, snails, 
tarantulas, centipedes, alacran, scorpions, &c. Very annoying insects infest 
some regions. Hornets make their nests in form like that of our own wasp, 
and hang them on the branches of trees. Prododores, a little gnat, quite 
poisonous, met with in heavy swarms in the portion from the Malatengo to 
Minatitlan. Sancudos or mosquitos swarm all night. The gigger (nijna), a 
fly getting into the feet and limbs : if not extracted as soon as possible, he 
will cause fearful pain and bad consequences. The moyaquil is a species 
of worm, which grows from the egg of an insect, in the flesh. The best 
way to get rid of him is to plaster the spot where he entered with 
turpentine or tobacco-juice. Garrapatta, a large and the pinobilla a small 
tick, infest the woods on the Pacific division in the dry season. The talaja 
and o ther bed-bugs incommode the sleeper at night. Almost every night 
thousands of shining beetles swarm in the air, among which one species, 
called lucullo, is the most remarkable. 

Antiquities, Natural Curiosities, Hot Springs, &c, 
of the Isthmus. 

In the vicinity of Tehuantepec, 5 miles higher up the river, on the other 
side, is the mount Guiengola, with the extensive ruins of an old city and 
fortification. I, for my own part, never had occasion to explore the place; 
and as no other explorations of it have been made, little or nothing definite 
can be said about it. There are some caves of little interest, diagonally 
opposite from Tehuantepec. Near San Domingo are caves, which claim 
more attention from the public. The entrance to the largest is on the west 
side of a very steep mountain, called Guiexila, some hundred feet above the 
level of the plain. The first part of the cave forms a large hall, overhung with 
stalactites, and possesses a spring of the purest water, which sinks through the 
bottom, and makes its exit at the base of the mountain, in the midst of a grove 
of orange-trees. Prom the main hall, the caves extend into the mountains to 
a distance of about 2000 feet, forming alternately corridors or small halls. 
That the place has been formerly inhabited, or at least resorted to for safety 
in time of danger, is proved by the broken earthen jars found in the principal 
piece. Now the only inhabitants are bats. 

On the western and southern slopes of Cerro Prieto there are hotsprings, 
which are resorted to in April and May for health by invalids. There is 
another curiosity, about 10 miles south-west from Suchil, consisting of a 
natural bridge or tunnel. There, a little creek, called El Arroyo de la 
Cueva, forces its way through the massive rock for a distance of more than 
105 feet. The tunnel extends from south to north, and the opening where 
the stream enters is 14 feet in width and 10 or 11 feet high. About the 
middle the water forms a little fall : hence to the outlet the tunnel measures 
not more than 6 feet wide and 6 or 7 feet in height. The top of the tunnel 
forms an elevation about 40 feet high, covered with lofty trees. 

No great opportunities are offered here for embarking in mercantile business. 
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Exceedingly high duties, amounting to prohibition on goods imported from 
abroad, internal custom-houses, and internal taxation, called alcabala, no com- 
mercial highway, and numberless other restrictions — all these are drawbacks 
to honest trade. To this country are imported cotton duck (manta), cotton 
thread, coloured cotton handkerchiefs, calicos (sarraza), muslins, light silken 
stuff, merinos, alpaca, and many other light stuffs. Fkrar from the States, claret, 
cognac, and other liquors. Malaga raisins, wax, crockery, hardwares, &c. 

Among the export hides constitute a large item. Indigo is nearly all used 
in the dyers' shops of Oaxaca and of the interior ; the cotton, planted on the 
Gulf coast, is sent by way of Vera Cruz to the northern part of Mexico. The 
most important article exported from the Isthmus is mahogany, all the other 
exportations not being worth mentioning. The trade in the interior, with the 
products of the neighbouring countries, is a little more important, notwithstand- 
ing that business is now mighty dull in consequence of adverse political 
circumstances. The products of the little industry in Tehuantepec, as saddles 
and shoes, are sold at Tuztla Grande or on the Atlantic coast. Some sugar 
goes sometimes from Tehuantepec, by way. of Ventosa, to Mazatlan on the 
Pacific. ' Shrimps and salt-fish go also from the Lagoons to Oaxaca. From 
the central part of the Isthmus, jerked beef and cheese are brought to the 
Atlantic coast. Rice, tobacco, and sugar are brought from Tuztla to Tehu- 
antepec and to Oaxaca. The salt, obtained in the Salinas near Tehuantepec 
and Inchitan, partly goes as far as Oaxaca and partly to the country inhabited 
by the Mujes. The coffee, consumed on the southern division of the Isthmus, 
is raised near Comactepec, a country in the direction of Villa Alta. The 
cacao comes either from Sonusco, called also La Pavinira, a country lying 
along the Pacific on the lower road to Guatimala, or from Tabasco. The 
country on the northern division of the Isthmus produces sarsaparilla in 
profusion, but none is exported. The lazos and the hamacs, made in San 
Miguel, are sold in Inchitan and Tehuantepec. A great many cigars consumed 
in Tehuantepec are fabricated in Jaltipan, Chimameca, &c, on the Atlantic 
division. 

In the plain of Tehuantepec, goods are carried in native oxen-carts ; in all 
other parts on mules and horses. The freight, from Suchil to El Barrio, a 
distance of 60 miles, is from 2J to 3 dollars per cwt. On other routes it is 
cheaper. The price of all things sold in this country is so fluctuating that it 
would be impossible to give it with any accuracy. I quote the following 
retail prices :— Coffee, 25 cents; cacao, 62 J cents; sugar, 18J cents; rice, 6 J 
cents ; beans, 6J cents ; salt, 6J cents ; meat, 6i cents ; flour, 25 to 30 dollars 
per barrel ; corn is sold by the wrroba of 25 lbs., 75 to 100 cents, &c. I am 
not prepared to furnish any statement respecting the geology, mineralogy, 
&c, of this country. Iron and other ores have been found in different locali- 
ties, and there is no doubt gold is diffused throughout the mountain region, 
but is not yet found in sufficient quantity to induce people to work it. 

A party of six persons, among them one or two Californian miners, is at 
present in the mountains of Chimalapo on a prospecting tour, and every- 
body is anxious to hear the result of the exploration. There is very little 
accommodation for the travelling community in this country. A road, 
called camino real, leads from Tehuantepec to Oaxaca ; it is but a trail for 
mules of the roughest kind. The distance is 70 leagues, passing through 
Jalapa, Tegistlan, Las Vacas, San Bartola,San Carlos, Todolapa, San Dionisio, 
and Claquatula. Another camino real goes eastward from Tehuantepec to Gua- 
timala : it passes through Istaltepec, La Venta, Niltepec, Janetepec, Tapana, 
Lapunta, Tonola, Las Marias, Pichicapa, Carreta, Mastepec, Esquinta, Carretan, 
Pueblo Nuevo, Tapachula, Tuztla, Elchico, San Antonio, San Sebastian, 
Mogotenango, Guizotenango, La Irmanda, Don Garca, Esquino Grande, 
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Guatimala ; whole distance 152 leagues. Another route leads over the 
mountains through Chiapas, but it is pronounced longer and rougher : the most 
important towns on it are Tuztla Grande, 74 leagues from Tehuantepec, San 
Christoval, Camitan, and Guezaltinango. From Minatitlan there is a road to 
Tabasco, whole length 67 leagues, crossing the Goatzacoalco at Paso Nuevo, 
hence through Ishnatlan, Moloacan, San Jose", Huimargillo to Tabasco. The 
mail road from Minatitlan to Vera Cruz leads through Acayacan, San Andres ; 
de Tuztla, and Alvarado ; whole length 58 leagues. 

Miles. 
The road of the ill-fated Louisiana-Tehuantepec Company, starting 
from La Ventosa, passed Zuleta, a considerable hacienda, distant . . 3 

Hence to Tehuantepec, always level road 10| 

Hence to Comitancillo „ 13 

Hence to San Geronimo „ 8 

From San Geronimo to Rockspring Station 11 

From Rock Spring to La Urivela, over the river Verde, the way 
winding around the western side of the Cerro Prieto ; splendid 

scenery and highly interesting tropical vegetation 7 

From La Urivela, the head-quarters of the Company, to Amatoya, 

almost level, the surface mostly covered with palm-groves . . . . 6 
From Amatoya to the next station, Xochapa, through the Pass of 

Niza Longa, hilly and llanos, covered with pastures 10 

From Xochapa to Malatengo river, mountainous and timbered . . 6 

From Malatengo to Pachine' river, pastures 1 

From Pachine" to Mongone, hilly, pasturage, and timbered .. .. 2 
From Mongone to Serabia river tableland, with occasional patches 

covered with timber 6 

From the river to the station house J 

Hence to Jamnapa river, tableland intersected by three creeks ; the 
greater part covered with grass, the last 3 miles hilly and covered 

with dense forests Ill 

From Jamnapa to Portugero river is low bottom land, partly 

covered with hoja blanca and plan tain- trees ; distance 1 

From Portugero to Suchil the surface is covered with a thickly 
wooded forest; for the first 6 miles level road, afterwards very 
hilly. Some points command beautiful views, east and west; 
distance 21 

From La Ventosa to Suchil 117 

From Suchil to Minatitlan by the river 100 

From Minatitlan to the mouth of the river 20 

Total distance from ocean to ocean 237 J 

M. G. Hermesdobf. 



